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PREFACE 



In the literature of Old Scandinavia we meet with something unique in mediaeval 
Europe: a great and rich literature composed before the thirteenth century; clear incisive 
prose, and poetry whose stormy music can deal fittingly with the tales of gods and 
heroes; and a remarkable clarity of vision, showing itself in understanding of human 
strength and weakness and full awareness of the greatness of the issues involved. 
Comparison with the literature of Ancient Greece is not unfitting; the mingling of 
humour and tragedy in the Icelandic Sagas recalls the world of Homer while it 
foreshadows Shakesperian drama. But the appreciation of mighty issues in the lives of 
simple folk which we find in them is something as new as the perfect mastery of a 
narrative prose style; neither was to appear again in Europe for centuries. 

The religion of a people who could produce such a literature as this must be worthy of 
study, especially as we can see the results of northern heathenism developing until the 
end of the tenth century without interference either from Christian thought or from the 
Latin culture so closely bound up with it. The doors between Scandinavia and the East 
were still open when this literature came into being, and memories of a pre-Christian 
Celtic culture yet remained alive. It is a setting of another kind from that to which we 
have grown accustomed, that of Mediterranean influences impinging early on the 
Germanic world; and there are great riches awaiting the explorers of the realm of thought 
in that complex and vigorous age about which all too little is known. Of men’s attitude to 
life the literature tells us much, and we must recognise the strength amid sanity of it; how 
much can it tell us of their thoughts concerning death and the soul? This work is an 
attempt to begin the answer to this question, and if it can reveal something of the variety 
and richness of the lost religion of the North it will have served its purpose. Originally 
this book formed Part of a thesis accepted in 1940 for the degree of Ph.D. in the 
University of Cambridge. It was while holding a research studentship from Newnham 
College that I completed the greater part of the work, and my first acknowledgment must 
be to the College for the generous help it has provided. To 
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PREFACE 

Professor and Mrs. Chadwick I owe more than can be easily expressed: the discovery of 
both the inspiration and discipline of research, and unfailing help, both with practical 
advice and encouragement, the whole of the way. I would like also to thank Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. de Navarro and Mr. G. N. Garmonsway for many suggestions and for their 
sympathetic interest; and Miss G. D. Willcock, who read the book in manuscript, and 
Miss Helen Brown, who read the proofs and assisted with the index, for their helpful 
criticism and support. Finally my thanks are due to the Syndics of the University Press 
for undertaking the publication of this book, despite the difficulties of war-time, and to its 
Staff for the courtesy and efficiency they have shown throughout. 
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INTRODUCTION 



‘Have you no desire to be like that king who was victorious against all whom he fought, 
who was handsome also, and accomplished in all things, so that in all the northern lands 
there was never his like? He who could grant victory to others in battle as well as to 
himself, and who found poetry came as easily to him as speech to other men?’ Then the 
king sat up and seized a prayer-book on the bed, and made to hurl it at the stranger’s 
head, exclaiming Least of all would 1 be like you — you wicked Othin!’ 

Olafs Saga Helga: Flateyjarbok, II, 56.) 



It is typical of Old Norse literature that King Olaf Tryggvason and his successor Olaf 
the Holy, striving hard to establish the Christian faith firmly in Norway, had many such 
interviews as this with the old gods recorded of them. Even in the eleventh century the 
power of the gods was not destroyed, and both the might and the beauty of the old 
religion still remained a potent force in men’s minds. This one-eyed stranger, of whom 
we are told, won his way to the king’s bedside by the wisdom of his speech and by the 
wealth of stories which he could tell of the rulers and heroes of old time, and it is the 
irresistible fascination which the storied past held for the men of Scandinavia in the 
centuries following the Conversion that has resulted in the rich treasury of heathen 
traditions which Old Norse literature has preserved for us. Even such an earnest young 
fanatic as King Olaf the Holy could not close his ears entirely to the blandishments of 
Othin. 

Yet for all the rich poetry and humour of the mythology, for all the information 
vouchsafed to us about heathen practices and beliefs, the pre-Christian religion of 
Scandinavia remains paradoxically a subject about which we know very little. It is true 
that Christianity came late into the north and was only accepted by the Icelandic 
Assembly in the year A.D. 1000, four centuries after the coining of St Augustine to Kent 
and considerably more than four centuries after the time when the first missionaries 
reached Scotland and Ireland. It is true also that the devotion to the past which is so 
characteristic of Norse literature has left us such a record as is offered by no other early 
literature in North-West Europe. But against this must be set the fact that those who 
recorded the prose and poetry of Scandinavia were men who lived after the coming of 
Christianity, 
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and that for them it was no longer a living faith which they chronicled but old lore from 
an age that had passed. It may happen that they know much concerning the heathen 
religion and never guess that their readers will not inevitably share that knowledge, with 
the result that they leave gaps which we find it hard to bridge, or hints which in our 
ignorance we are unable to follow up. Or frequently their interest lies in a different 
direction from ours, and chance allusions are made merely to tantalise the curious reader. 
But all too often it means that they themselves know little of what they are recording, so 
that they either present us with a confused mass of incomprehensible details to sort out 
for ourselves, or, more commonly, try to supply an explanation from the background of 
thought of their own time. Or if they are themselves creative writers, as was Snorri 
Sturlason to whom we owe the great account of Norse mythology in the Prose Edda, it is 
likely that they may choose to build up a new structure from old material, as imagination 
and the desire for consistency directs them; this has resulted in some of the finest 
conceptions in Norse literature, but has proved perhaps the most misleading path of all to 
those who attempt to discover the nature of Norse heathen thought. 

In this book an attempt has been made to collect the evidence concerned with one 
important aspect of Norse heathenism: ideas about the fate of man after death. The 
conception which has made the strongest appeal to popular imagination is that of the 
warrior paradise, Valhalla; and it is surprising at first to have to realise that this is only 
one of many conflicting pictures of the realm of the dead, and one moreover which 
occupies only a very small section of the prose and poetry which has come down to us. 
One of the many problems which still awaits an answer is whether from the vast 
accumulation of evidence relating to the dead it is possible to make out any definite and 
consistent presentation of the other world, and of the fate of man beyond the grave. In 
attempting to find a solution of this problem, we may gain help from the fact that 
archaeology as well as literature has evidence to offer us, in particular about funeral 
customs; and no more dramatic introduction could be desired than that presented by the 
heathen graves which have been explored in Scandinavia, with their rich implications of 
ship-funeral and human sacrifice. Beside the study of funeral customs, such a survey as 
this must include all that can be discovered about the conception of a realm or realms of 
the dead, any traces of a cult of the dead which 
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have been recorded, and any indication which the literature can give as to the nature of 
survival after death according to heathen thought. Finally, in the concluding chapters we 
shall pass on to certain conceptions which appear to be of seine importance, those 
connected with the relationship between the world of the living and that of the dead. Flere 
there are two main aspects to be considered: the consultation of the dead by the living, 
and the entry of the living soul into the world of the dead to learn its secrets. 

The primary object of such a survey is to take stock of the material which Old 
Norse literature offers us on these subjects, and to see if it is possible to discern any 
consistent body of pre-Christian ideas about the life after death and the relation between 
the dead and the living. Secondly, to discover whether any connection exists between the 
practices recorded in the prose literature and the poems in the Edda which deal with 
mythological subjects. In spite of a great deal of valuable textual and critical work done 
on these poems, they still remain for the most part obscure to us, and it is possible that an 
approach by way of the information gained from the prose literature might serve to throw 
new light on them. It will at once be realised that the main difficulty is that of 
distinguishing between literary traditions and records of actual practice and belief. 
Clearly a wide knowledge of the history and evolution of the literary forms as well as of 
the historical background of the heathen period in Scandinavia and the neighbouring 
lands must be necessary before any final decision is given. This work claims to give no 
such decision; it is no more than an introduction, to clear the ground for further investi- 
gation, and in it I shall do little more than attempt to sift and arrange the available 
evidence and to see whether any main lines of agreement be discerned. 

Moreover, even did we possess the means to trace back such poems of the Edda, for 
instance, as are likely to have been composed in heathen times to their original form, our 
problem would by no means be solved for us. It is certain that we should still be faced 
with conflicting and contradictory evidence, with complexities and inconsistencies, for at 
no time during the heathen period did the old faith attain to such unity in the North as to 
bequeath to us an unshakeable body of truths or a logical whole. There are no Thirty-nine 
Articles of heathen belief lurking behind the obscurities of Norse mythology or the welter 
of strange practices recorded in the sagas. There are, it is true, certain distinctions to be 
made in assessing the 
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value of the evidence the literature offers; in particular the skaldic poetry, whose 
authorship and date for the most part can be determined with something approaching 
accuracy and which in some cases indubitably goes back to the time of the heathen king 
Harald the Fairhaired, is an all-important source for our knowledge of heathen thought 
towards the close of the Viking Age. But having allowed for this, it is possible to lay too 
great emphasis on the fact that most of the sources which we possess have in their present 
form only been recorded in Christian times, in the thirteenth century or later. The 
Conversion of the North meant that a new and absorbing interest came into literature, 
although the power of the new classical learning and philosophy was never as potent and 
all-conquering in Scandinavia as in Anglo-Saxon England, and the old lore, besides, had 
been granted four precious centuries to develop and establish itself more deeply. It meant 
also that fresh complications were now added to the already complicated material, as has 
already been emphasised. But two things must be remembered: first, that with the coming 
of Christian culture the heathen literature was for the first time recorded in writing, and 
so caught and fixed in permanent form; and secondly, that there was never any question 
of the Conversion shattering into fragments a structure already in existence as a perfect 
whole. All through the heathen period belief and thought was shifting and fluid, varying 
according to local cultures, developing in accordance with particular influences in 
separate localities; and the oral literature that reflected it was shifting and developing too. 
The necessary first step in rediscovering the nature of heathen thought in Scandinavia is 
to discover how much has been caught up and preserved in the literature we possess, and 
to assess carefully the extent of the wealth at our disposal before we trace out its origins. 
After that it should be possible to carry the quest further, and in the course of this book I 
hope to indicate the most fruitful lines of later study. For the moment it seems to me that 
the first great test to be applied is that of consistency. 

Consistency between different sources may be established in a number of ways. There 
may be close verbal echoes, parallel statements and repetitions of the same motif, such as 
are likely to indicate literary borrowings by one source from another, or a deliberate use 
of certain set fashions in style. When on the other hand we find a number of sources 
differing widely in style, content, detail and treatment, which seem nevertheless to be 
drawing on the same body 
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of traditions, memories and ideas, then we have some right to claim an agreement which 
is stronger than mere imitation, and which may be held to reflect in some degree the 
thought of an earlier time recorded, perhaps unconsciously, in later literature. In such a 
case there will be contradictions, misunderstandings and minor inconsistencies, but it 
should be possible to perceive a deeper agreement on general lines which outweighs 
these. This is by no means to argue for a subjective approach to early literature; on the 
contrary the approach will have to be strictly objective and the evidence stand or fall 
strictly on its own merit without forcing or twisting the information gained; otherwise 
this test of consistency will be a mockery. It is necessary, too, to examine a large amount 
of evidence before coming to any conclusion as to the general direction in which it is 
tending; but as far as old Norse literature is concerned there is little reason to complain of 
the scantiness of the field, which is bewildering by its richness rather than depressing by 
its barrenness. 

This approach is particularly important in dealing with incidents from the Icelandic 
sagas which have to do with the supernatural. While it is universally recognised that the 
majority of these are based on the doings of historic persons and on reliable local 
tradition, passages which bring in the supernatural element are apt to be eyed with 
suspicion and dismissed as fictitious interpolations to enliven the story. Moreover, the 
high literary quality of the sagas as a whole means that a form and unity have been given 
to their plots which could never have resulted from the mere slavish recording of accurate 
facts; and how much then of the heathen background is to be attributed to the creative 
imagination and shaping hand of the storytellers who have worked on the original 
traditions about local heroes? It remains to be seen whether the evidence for heathen 
practices given in these tales gives us reason to believe that they are based on actual 
customs and genuine traditions remembered from the heathen period. The test of a 
consistent picture agreeing not in small details and forms of narrative but in the 
fundamental outline, which remains recognisable and convincing, seems the most satis- 
factory guide to demand here. As regards the Fornaldar Sogur, the ‘sagas of old time’, 
the date of these in their present form is late, and it is impossible to base any conclusions 
on their evidence alone. But they are of great value for purposes of comparison, and it 
will be found that passages from them sometimes serve to illumine evidence gained from 
more reliable sources, suggesting that a good deal of the 
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material they contain is composed from genuine traditions, albeit imperfectly 
remembered, from heathen times. 

There are two additional ways in which a check may be kept on the reliability of 
literary records. The first is by comparing them with archaeological evidence, which can 
sometimes supply us with information about early history when other sources fail, and 
which provides a record of funeral customs in the heathen period particularly significant 
for any study connected with beliefs about the dead; of this, as already stated, full use 
will be made. The other method, to be used with caution, is that of comparison with 
heathen practices outside the region under discussion. Occasionally the records of 
modem anthropologists give us information about non-Christian practices in other parts 
of the world which afford a striking comparison with those described or alluded to in Old 
Norse literature, and thus offer additional justification for regarding certain features in the 
literary evidence as valuable. Both the archaeological and anthropological material may 
be dangerous if applied too freely and uncritically, but 1 believe that neither up till now 
has been sufficiently taken into consideration in approaching the subject of Norse heathen 
thought. Unquestionably however it is literature alone which can reveal to us something 
of what passed through the minds of the men of a former faith and of a different age, and 
particularly the work of the poets. I would echo with conviction the words with which 
Snorri Sturlason, the first to attempt a systematic record of the heathen religion of his 
people, closes the preface to his Ynglinga Saga: 

‘The poems, as it seems to me, can least of all be set aside, provided that they are well 
and truly rendered and are interpreted with wisdom. ’ 




Chapter 1 



FUNERAL CUSTOMS: THE EVIDENCE 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY 



Time which antiquates antiquity and bath an art to make dust of all things hath yet 
spared these minor monuments. SIR THOMAS BROWNE, Urn Burial. 

THE DISPOSAL OP THE DEAD IN HEATHEN TIMES 

If we desire to know what ideas men held in heathen times about the life beyond the 
grave, it is natural to turn first to the evidence of archaeology. The grave is an 
uncontrovertible witness; changes of custom, trivial or sweeping, the importance of 
funeral ritual in the disposal of the dead, the choice of goods to lay beside or destroy with 
the body — all these it preserves for us, as definite facts that cannot be questioned. Any 
collection of literary evidence about the future life must benefit by a preliminary survey 
of these facts, to act as a touchstone by which the vague or contradictory statements of 
literary records may be tested. 

But archaeology may only be regarded as a science as long as it remains purely 
descriptive; once we begin to inteipret the sure standards give way. It is not only a 
question of uncertainty because all the facts are not yet known; for when we leave the 
customs and turn to the beliefs behind them we are dealing with the whims and reactions 
of the human mind, capricious from its infancy. Moreover, though the mentality of the 
people whose customs are being examined may be at an early stage of development, there 
is possible contact with other peoples at different mental stages to be considered, and 
outside influences may play strange tricks such as no logical scheme anticipates. We 
cannot hope then that from the evidence which archaeology can give us from heathen 
Scandinavia we shall have material for a definite answer to the question of what was 
believed to happen to the dead. But a summary made as briefly as possible from the rich 
and complex evidence at our disposal is likely to prove the most profitable introduction to 
an investigation of heathen beliefs about the life beyond the grave. 

We may begin as far back as the opening of the Bronze Age, that 
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is, Period I of Montelius. At this time the practice of burying groups of people together in 
one grave was giving place to that of separate burials, with the bodies laid in the earth in 
crouched position. In the first phase of the middle Bronze Age (Montelius II) coffin s of 
stone or oak were much used, but throughout all this period while inhumation was the 
prevailing rite, the normal form of grave was a stone cist within a barrow. Then in Period 
III came an abrupt change, and in certain districts the dead were burned and not buried. 
The new custom was destined to live long in Scandinavia, for not until the conversion of 
the North to Christianity, about two thousand years later, did it die out altogether. It 
appears to have come northward through Germany, spreading slowly but with such 
startling thoroughness that finally the old practice of inhumation which had so long been 
the only one was, in Period III b of Montelius, completely replaced by the new . 1 When 
cremation first appeared (Period III a) the burnt remains were still placed in a man-length 
stone cist; but during the next period (III b), as cremation became the universal rite, the 
grave altered accordingly, and the stone chamber which had held the body now shra nk to 
a smaller, box-like stone cist to contain the urn. Mounds, when erected, were smaller; 
sometimes the urns were placed in barrows of an earlier period, and sometimes in the late 
Bronze Age (Montelius IV onwards) buried in flat graves. 

But although at the end of the Bronze Age the change from burial to burning seemed to 
be complete, certain graves which date from the transition period between the Bronze and 
Iron Ages prove a puzzling exception to the general rule, and show that in certain parts 
burial of the dead had either never been entirely abandoned or that it was now introduced 
again. In Gotland certain graves of early Iron Age date have been found to hold unbumed 
bodies ; 2 it is thought that these may be due to Celtic influence, but since they were never 
scientifically excavated no definite conclusions can be reached. A few similar graves 
from the late Bronze Age have been found on the East Baltic coast in Estonia , 3 and there 
is a probable one from Billerbeck in Pomerania . 4 Most puzzling of all are the ship-form 
graves found in Gotland . 5 Sonic of these are cremation and some inhumation graves, but 
in either case the remains, in urn, stone cist or coffin, are laid in a grave enclosed by 
upright stones in the 



1 M. Ebert, Praehistorische Zeitschrift, 1922, XIII-XIV, p 15 

2 O. Almgrcn, Die altere Eisenzeit Gotlands (Stockholm, 1923), p. 3. 

3 Ebert, XIII, p. 5. 

4 Ibid. II, p. 23 f. 

5 Ibid. IV, p. 408 f. 
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form of a ship. The date of these graves seems to vary from the late Bronze Age to the 
early Iron Age, the ones containing skeletons being on the whole later than the cremation 
graves. For other ship-form graves in Bornholm 1 and Latvia 2 a late Bronze Age date has 
been suggested, though the evidence is not conclusive. 

Apart from such local exceptions as these, cremation remains the general rule 
throughout the early Iron Age. Some changes in the treatment of the remains, however, 
must be noticed. Formerly the bones had been removed from the remains of the funeral 
pyre after burning and washed before they were placed in the urn, but now the grave 
goods were burned together with the body on the pyre, and the confused mass of the 
remains put into the urn and heaped round it without attempt at separation . 3 This practice 
too seem s to have reached Scandinavia from Germany by way of Bornholm. As might be 
expected, the next step was to dispense with the urn . 4 In certain Pomeranian graves the 
remains were left in a little heap without an urn to hold them, and a still further 
development was to scatter the residue of the pyre throughout the grave. The new custom 
travelled by the usual road, and was fully established in Bornholm by the second period 
of La Tene culture. It also became usual to bend or roll up weapons burned on the pyre 
with the dead before placing them in the grave. 

In the Roman period, beginning in the first century A.D., Roman culture and Roman 
fashions touched even far-off Scandinavia, and under the new influences burial of the 
dead came back once more into the North. The Roman idea of an elaborate burial was to 
leave the dead man lying in the earth surrounded by everything necessary for a 
magnificent banquet, so that the graves of this period are supplied with cups, vessels and 
stores of food and drink rather than swords and shields and the panoply of the warrior. 
This was particularly true of Denmark, where the richer districts were more open to the 
influences of Southern culture than Norway and Sweden, and from this time Danish 
funeral customs tended to develop on a line of their own apart from the rest of 
Scandinavia; an instance of this is the fact that grave-mounds and memorial stones now 
came into use again in Norway and Sweden, while graves in Denmark remained for the 
most part flat. Cremation meanwhile continued throughout the period side by side with 
burial. 



1 Ebert, II, p. 117. 

2 Ibid. XIII, p. 6. 

3 'Brandschiittungsgraber’, ibid. II, p. 122 f 

4 ‘Brandgrubengraber’. op. cit. 
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As the Migration period succeeded the Roman one the cleavage between Denmark and 
the rest of Scandinavia became more marked, and in Norway and parts of Sweden the 
mounds became larger and the dead were laid within them fully clothed, with the 
weapons of the men and the full household equipment of the women beside them. 
Perhaps the most impressive graves found are those of Vendel in Sweden, where a line of 
chiefs has been buried, for the most part in their ships, in a series of graves which seem to 
date in unbroken succession from the sixth century to the tenth. Nor were the cremation 
graves neglected, for the splendid tombs of the kings of Old Uppsala belong to this 
period, and again seem to include ships among the possessions burned with the dead. 
Ship-funeral is found in both types of graves from about A.D. 500. During the seventh 
century there was a tendency towards simpler funeral customs, possibly due to 
Merovingian influences; 1 and in Denmark there was no reversal from this. In Norway and 
Sweden, however, the Viking Age reveals a movement in the opposite direction. Not only 
the princely dead but men and women throughout the country were provided with both 
personal possessions and all the familiar objects of daily life, so that farming implements, 
smiths’ tools, kitchen objects and all necessary for spinning and weaving and the work of 
the house were placed in the grave, and horses and dogs were sacrificed to bear their 
owners company. It is to this period that the elaborate ship-burials of Gokstad and 
Oseberg, which will be described later, belong. 

The favourite method of interment of either cremation or inhumation burials 
throughout the Viking Age was the howe, but it was by no means the invariable form of 
grave; there are a good many examples of stone-formed graves too, and there are also 
cases of flat graves dug down into the earth with no howe above. In certain localities the 
timbered chambers, found in East Norway in the Migration period, continued into the 
Viking Age, with or without a howe; in these the dead seem to have been sometimes 
placed sitting upright. 2 

Meanwhile cremation continued in Scandinavia until late in the Viking Age. When 
Iceland was colonised at the end of the ninth century we find no evidence for cremation 
graves among the early 



1 Shetelig and Falk, Scandinavian, Archaeology (trans. Gordon, Oxford, 1937), p. 261 1. 

2 Almgren, ‘Vikingatidcns grafskick i vcrkligheten och i den fornordiska litteraturen’ (Nordiska Studier til.. 
A. Noreen, Uppsala, 1904), p. 310 f. 
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settlers, and we might therefore be tempted to assume that the custom was no longer 
widespread at the time. But the position varied greatly in different parts of Scandinavia. 1 
In Denmark inhumation was practically universal throughout the Viking Age, with the 
exception of Jylland, where a few cremation graves may be due to settlers from Norway 
or Sweden. In Gotland inhumation is predominant; in Oland the numbers of cremation 
and inhumation graves are perhaps equal; in Sweden, however, cremation is in the 
ascendancy, except for Skane, and the same may be said for Norway as a whole, although 
here there are wide local differences. A study of archaeological records from the inland 
regions there, made by E. S. Engelstad in 1926, 2 shows that in these parts cremation 
graves were still in the majority in the tenth century, although by this time the number of 
inhumation graves had increased considerably. In the eleventh century the numbers were 
nearly equal, with the cremation graves still slightly in the majority. Taking the Viking 
Age as a whole we find that the number of cremation graves exceeds that of inhumation 
ones, but the difference is much more marked in the inland districts than in the west 
coastal region, 3 where inhumation rapidly became popular. There are also differences in 
orientation; Shetelig, in his survey of the western region, found that most of the skeletons 
lay with their heads to the north, but in the inland region the usual procedure was to place 
the bodies facing westward until Christian orientation was adopted in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and there must, as Engelstad points out, be two different cultures 
involved. Although the western region was the first to be converted to Christianity, many 
of its inhumation graves are undoubtedly heathen ones, as may be seen from the large 
numbers facing north, and since it was from this region where cremation was dying out 
more rapidly that Iceland was mainly colonised, we have a reasonable explanation for the 
lack of cremation graves there. 

Cremation in Norway, then, continued as late as the eleventh century. There is also 
evidence for it up to the tenth century in Swedish settlements in North Russia, 4 where in 
certain cemeteries 



1 Almgren, op. cit. p. 318 f. 

2 Engelstad, Bergens Museums Aarbok, 1926, p. 40 f. 

3 Statistics as follows: in Western Norway, 107 cremation graves to 73 inhumation; in Central Norway 110 
cremation graves to 20 inhumation (Engelstad, p. 62). 

4 Ame, La Suede et I’Orient (Uppsala, 1914), p. 23 f. 
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the transition from cremation to inhumation can be clearly seen. A record of an elaborate 
cremation ceremony comes from an Arab traveller who claims to have witnessed it on the 
Volga in the year 921, in what presumably was a Scandinavian settlement. 1 Evidently the 
practice of burning the dead went on in the North until Christianity was so firmly 
established that inhumation once more became the universal custom. The evidence of 
Norway and Iceland shows that by the ninth century it no longer formed an essential part 
of the heathen religion, but the position evidently varied in different parts of 
Scandinavia. Almgren 2 comments on the fact that it is in the more progressive and richer 
regions of Scandinavia on the whole that inhumation was adopted on the largest scale, 
and he suggests that this may be due to the influence of Christian countries farther south, 
felt in Scandinavia in burial customs long before Christianity itself made its way there. 
The question of identifying Christian graves at the end of the Viking Age is in any case 
an extremely difficult one, as there seems no doubt that grave-goods continued to be 
buried with the dead after their conversion to Christianity, as has also been found to be 
the case in Anglo-Saxon England. 3 Almgren suggests that the flat, stone-lined graves in 
which the dead were laid in coffins, found at Bjorko and elsewhere, may be the first 
distinctively Christian interments. 

From this rapid survey of funeral customs, certain changes in practice stand out 
clearly, suggesting that new ideas about the afterlife and the grave must have reached 
those who instituted them. The first and the most striking is that from inhumation to 
burning in the Bronze Age. Was this inspired by the wish to free the spirit of the dead 
from the clogging prison of the body, or by anxiety to protect the living from the harmful 
influence of the corpse while it still remained undecayed? Was it, in short, bom of love or 
fear of the dead or of a combination of the two? And did the new practice reflect a new 
conception, that of another world to which the untrammelled spirit might journey? These 
are questions which have been long and widely discussed, and practices in many parts of 
the world have been quoted in support of the various theories; but nothing conclusive has 
yet been said. 4 The evidence for linking cremation with the burnt 



1 Sec p. 45 below. 

2 Almgren, op. cit. p. 319. 

3 Lethbridge, Camb. Antiq. Soc. (N.S.), III, p. 82. 

4 For a summary of recent work on the subject see Almgren, Nordische Felszeichnungen als religiose 
Urkunden (Frankfurt, 1934), p. 304 f. 
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offering on the one hand, and with the cult of the sun god on the other, is perhaps the 
most suggestive. It is very likely that no one answer alone is sufficient, and that many 
different influences are involved; we can only be sure that so radical a change adopted 
with such unanimity throughout Europe must have satisfied the deepest desires and 
beliefs about the dead held by widely scattered peoples, while at the same time it 
presupposes close bonds between practice and belief in far separated regions. 
Archaeology alone can never tell us the meaning of cremation to those who practised it; 
we shall see later on whether literary evidence can go any further. 

At the beginning of the Iron Age there is a further change in funeral ritual to be 
considered, when the custom came in of preserving the whole residue of the pyre and 
burying it in the grave without attempting to separate bones from grave-goods . 1 Such a 
step might imply mere carelessness, but on the other hand it might also mean the very 
opposite, a more scrupulous care to prevent anything from being overlooked and thrown 
away, either lest the dead should suffer or lest a slight to them should bring harm to the 
living. Such meticulous care over the burning of the body is attributed to the Estonians at 
a much later date by a traveller who visited King Alfred : 2 ‘There is a custom among the 
Estonians,’ he says, ‘that in every tribe dead men shall be burned; and if a single bone be 
found unburned there, heavy atonement shall be made for it.’ 

Whether the reintroduction of inhumation in the Roman period came about through a 
change of belief seems more doubtful; it ma have been part of the wave of Southern 
fashions due to contact wit the ancient world, entering the more easily because cremation 
no longer represented definite ideas about the after-life. In any case the two practices 
continued side by side, with wide local differences, as in Norway later on. 

Time last change to be noticed is one which took place late in the heathen period, 
during the Viking Age, when the simplicity which had marked funeral rites in the seventh 
and eighth centuries was suddenly replaced in Norway and Sweden by a new elaboration 
in the choice of grave-goods for all classes of people. The dead were given as complete 
an equipment as possible of personal possessions, weapons, tools and household 
equipment, while animals were sacri- 



1 Ebert, II, p. 122 f. 

2 Inserted by Alfred in his translation of Orosius. Relevant extracts given in A. J. Wyatt, Anglo-Saxon 
Reader (Cambridge, 1925), p. 15. 
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ficed to accompany them; and in the funerals of the greatest folk, whether men or 
women, the array of treasures and the sacrifices were on a magnificent scale. It seems 
probable that human beings were sacrificed as well as animals, hut we have no definite 
proof of this. So sudden and extensive a change, which involved so much trouble and 
cost, can hardly be explained by anything but a new and strong interest in the after-life, 
and a desire to provide the dead with everything needful in it. Possibly, as Shetelig 
suggested , 1 the elaborate funerals of the Christian Merovingian kings filled the heathen 
rulers of Norway with the desire to emulate them. But we do not find such rich graves in 
Denmark, and the increase in grave-goods is not restricted to the upper classes, so that the 
impression gained is that the supply of possessions to the dead had become a necessity in 
heathen thought. Whether any new ideas could have come from the southeast, by way of 
trade-routes through Russia, is perhaps a question worth considering. It is noteworthy that 
in the tenth century we have a ship-funeral described on the Volga whose elaborate cere- 
monial gives a picture like that suggested by the treasures of the Oseberg ship. 

At this point a brief survey of the evidence for human sacrifice may be helpful. It 
seems to have been known during the Bronze Age; the evidence of two elaborate howe- 
burials from the late period is at the least highly suggestive. In ‘King Bjorn’s Howe’ at 
Uppsala 2 the burnt remains of a man lay in a man-length tree coffin inside a barrow, and 
outside the coffin were the unbumt bones of at least three other adult persons, one of 
them certainly a woman. Here as well as the possibility of suttee we have the more 
gruesome one of cannibalism, for one of the human bones was split lengthwise as though 
to extract the marrow. The grave-goods enable the date of the interment to be assigned to 
Period IV of the Bronze Age, although the man-length coffin holding the burnt remains 
and the richness of the objects are a link with an earlier period. In the second howe, at 
Seddin in Brandenburg , 3 the grave-goods suggest a similar date, and Period IV-V has 
been agreed upon. In this case we have the cremated remains of a man in a fine bronze 
urn contained in an outer one of clay, while two other clay urns held the remains of two 
women, one between twenty and thirty and one younger. The suggestion of human 
sacrifice given by these graves is strengthened by 



1 Osebergfundet (Bragger. Falk, Shetelig: Christiania, 1917), I, p. 249 f. 

2 Ebert, VII, p. 133 f. 

3 Ibid. XI, p. 444 f. 
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a discovery at Vemmerlov in Sweden, 1 in a peat bog. Two artificial pools, originally 
enclosed with sharpened stakes, were found to hold the bones of many animals, and 
human bones of at least four persons were included among them. The fact that only parts 
of the larger animals were found suggests that the rest was consumed at a sacrificial meal, 
and if this is true it seems that the same fate overtook the human beings also, for the 
skeletons were not complete and their bones lay mixed with the rest. Although such a 
find can hardly be dated accurately, examination of the soil proves it to be earlier than the 
Iron Age, while the marks of metal weapons on the stakes argues against the Neolithic 
period; and the fact that Bronze Age rock engravings are found nearby is an additional 
reason for assigning it to the same period. 

The sacrifice of animals on a large scale at the funeral is again found in Sweden at the 
time of the Vendel graves, for the chieftains there were provided with many domestic 
animals, horses, dogs, hawks and other birds. Again, in the Viking Age many animals, 
and particularly horses, were buried with the dead, as the Gokstad and Oseberg ship- 
burials show. We have, however, no conclusive evidence for human sacrifice. Two 
women were apparently laid in the Oseberg ship, and it is possible that one of them may 
have been a servant slain to accompany her mistress, but the disturbed state of the burial 
makes it absolutely impossible to prove this. There are also a number of graves to be 
taken into account where the grave-goods suggest a double interment, since in them 
weapons and tools and characteristically masculine possessions are found mixed with 
those generally associated with women’s graves, weaving implements, ornaments and the 
like. This might mean that occasionally in the Viking Age a widow was sacrificed at her 
husband’s funeral. Shetelig made a list of all such graves known in 1908, 2 and his results 
are certainly suggestive; it may be noticed that all his examples are cremation ones, and 
of Viking Age date, and it has since been pointed out 3 that they are mostly graves of the 
tenth century. But Scandinavia has no definite evidence to equal that of the Gaulish 
cemetery of the early Iron Age at Thuizy, 4 where, out of sixty-four graves, twenty-eight 
contained double interments, with the man and woman 



1 Ebert, XIV p. 112 f. 

2 Viking Club Saga Book, VI, 1909, p. 180 f. 

3 Engelstad, Bergens Museums Aarbok, III, r927, p. 60. 

4 Dechelette, Manuel d’Archeologie (Paris, 1908 — 1914), II, p. 1035 f. 
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placed in a close embrace. The evidence as it stands is however worth taking into account 
to compare with that of the literature later on. 



THE FUNERAL SHIP 

Archaeological records can supply nothing to bridge the gap in time between the ship- 
graves raves in Gotland at the beginning of the Iron Age and the graves which contain the 
buried or burnt remains of ships, for which we have evidence in Scandinavia from about 
A.D. 500. There is always the possibility that before this ships may have been made 
without rivets, as indeed is the case with one recovered from a bog, 1 and so could leave 
no trace when the wood decayed or after being burned; if this were the case, then ship- 
funeral in the North might go back earlier than our records. On the other hand, Lindqvist 2 
has made the disquieting suggestion that the rivets found in the early graves are not 
necessarily from ships at all, and are more likely to come from great chests burned or 
buried with the dead. He will accept no example of ship-funeral as definite before that of 
the earliest of the Vendel graves, which he dates at about A.D. 600. 

The graves at Vendel 3 certainly offer a striking example of ship funeral. Two out of the 
fourteen graves excavated were in too poor a condition for anything definite to be said, 
but in all except one of the others the contents were certainly placed within a ship. The 
lack of actual human remains is rather disappointing; in many cases these were 
completely missing, possibly because the grave had been plundered, while other graves 
contained only a few fragments of human bones. The only graves which held anything 
approaching a skeleton were number IX, thought to be of tenth-century date, where the 
remains of a man sitting upright on a chair were found, and one of the earliest of the 
graves, number XIV, where enough remained to show that the chieftain was again seated 
in full war-gear in the stem of the ship with his horse beside him. This is the grave which 
Lindqvist believes to be the oldest of all, and dates at 600 or a little earlier. Although the 
human remains are scanty, the graves held a large number of animal bones. Usually 
domestic animals — sheep, cattle, pigs — were found, some lying in the ship and some out; 
and there were a great many skeletons of horses, especially in the early 



1 Nordiske Fortidsminder, in, I, p. 72 f. ( ‘Hjortspringfundet’). 

2 Lindqvist, Fomvannen, 1921, p. 100 f. 

3 Stolpe and Arne, La Necropole de Vendel (Stockholm, 1927), p. 8 f. 
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graves, where a number were sometimes found in a row on the starboard side with their 
heads towards the prow. There were a number of dogs too, large and small, a few hawks, 
and at least one duck and one goose. The warriors seem to have been provided with all 
their weapons, and in the forepart of the ship there were cauldrons, cooking utensils and 
so on. In grave XIV the dead man had evidently been deliberately supplied with food, for 
instead of the usual whole skeletons of animals the remains of a joint, a ham and a 
sheep’s head were found. 

There were again remains of animals in the cremation graves of the kings at Uppsala, 
although Lindqvist contends , 1 on account of the size and shape of the rivets found, that 
no ship could have been burned there. The dead whose ashes rest in these graves appear 
to have been burned in a rude hut or burial chamber, whose supporting posts left clear 
traces when they burned to the ground. Lindqvist points out that there is a striking 
resemblance between this and the custom of setting up burial chambers on ships buried in 
the earth, as was done in the case of the three great ships of the Viking Age excavated in 
Norway. 

These three ships, from Oseberg, Gokstad and Tuna, mark the culmination of the 
practice of ship-burial, and fortunately the nature of the soil and the fact that they were 
discovered at a late enough date to allow them to be scientifically moved and restored has 
preserved them for us with some of their contents. All three had been plundered, but 
enough of the grave-goods of the Oseberg and Gokstad ships remain to give an idea of 
the richness and elaborate ceremonial of the funeral. On each ship a burial chamber was 
set up, built roughly of timber, before the ship and its contents were covered with a large 
burial mound. 

In the Oseberg ship 2 a great wealth of grave-goods remained, although the most 
valuable treasures and in particular the jewels and personal adornments of the woman 
buried there must have been removed by the robbers. The burial chamber had suffered 
most from their attentions, but some of its contents remained. There was a chest 
containing wild apples and com and another full of small articles like iron clamps, combs 
and so on; the scattered remains of one or possibly two beds, with a quantity of soft 
material which very likely formed bed-coverings or hangings for the wall; four carved 
posts in 



1 Lindqvist , Fomvdnnen, 1921, pp. 100 f., 187 f. 

2 Osebergfundet (Bragger, Falk, Shetelig: Christiania, 1917), 1 ,p. 17 f. 
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the shape of animal heads, of beautiful and intricate workmanship; a number of buckets, 
one holding wild apples; and a stool and equipment for weaving. The after-part of the 
ship was fitted up like a kitchen and well equipped with cooking utensils, a grindstone 
and the like. In the fore -part there were various objects belonging to the ship, such as a 
gangway, tubs and balers, and also an exquisite little wagon, with a bed laid on top, and 
four sledges. The wagon must from its position have been one of the first objects to be 
brought on to the ship, and since this and three of the sledges were of delicate and 
elaborate workmanship they were probably intended for ceremonial use only, and 
employed in the funeral procession when the bodies were brought on board. The remains 
of many animals were found in the ship; the body of an ox lay in the after-part, four 
dogs in the fore-ship, and beside the last a heap of horse skeletons, showing that at least 
ten animals must have been slain there. The heads of the horses and dogs had all been 
severed from their bodies, while the head of the ox was found, oddly enough, resting on 
the great bed in the fore-ship. 

The ship was moored within the mound by a great stone, and a number of other stones 
had been thrown into her an around her before she was covered with earth. Yet in 
contrast to this, some of the oars had been placed in position, though others again lay to 
the east of the grave chamber and were not quite completed. The problem of who the 
dead woman was for whom this magnificent setting was prepared remains unsolved. The 
bones in the grave chamber had been ruthlessly scattered by the robbers . 1 Apparently two 
women had been laid there; one, whose skeleton was complete except for certain bones 
of the right hand and left arm, was a woman of between forty and fifty years of age. Of 
the other, few bones remained; parts of the skull suggest a younger woman of between 
twenty-five and thirty. The missing bones from the hand and arm of the one woman 
might well be accounted for by the fact that the robbers had carried them away along with 
the rings and bracelets which enriched them, but whether the other was so richly adorned 
that practically the whole body was taken is a question to which there seems little 
likelihood of finding an answer. Nor is it possible to say whether either of the two was a 
servant attending on her mistress, or whether this was a double burial of two members of 
the same family. No recognisable traces of clothes were found, except 



1 Osebergfundet, 1, p. 147/ 
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the sole of a shoe which the robbers may have dropped, a further pair of shoes in the 
grave chamber, and a sandal in the fore-part. 

In the Gokstad ship 1 no rich articles remained, except one sledge which may have been 
used at the funeral. There were a number of wooden fittings belonging to the ship, 
including a finely carved tiller, some kitchen vessels, a large copper cauldron, the 
remains of what seems to be a gaming board, amid a few bronze buckles and ornaments 
from the clothes of the dead man. Remains of the skeleton indicate that the burial was 
that of a man of at least fifty years of age arid possibly older, who had suffered from 
chronic rheumatism which must have made him practically a cripple at the time of death, 
and it has been suggested that he might be identified with Olaf of Geirstadr, the king of 
Vestfold who died of Teg-pains’ (fdtverkr ) about 840. 2 At least twelve horses and a 
number of dogs had been killed at the funeral, and were placed in the mound outside the 
ship, but the remains of a peacock were discovered inside. An interesting feature about 
this burial is that apparently deliberate damage had been done to some of the objects 
placed in the ship, such as cannot be attributed to the pillagers of the burial chamber. In 
particular the sledge had been broken into fragments, and these scattered about the ship. 

Of the third ship-burial, from Tuna, 3 excavated as early as 1867, very little was 
preserved. The ship contained a cremation burial, and a horse seems to have been laid 
inside the grave chamber. It is thought from the report of these finds that the burial was 
that of a man, but practically nothing has survived. The grave had been 
robbed like the other two. 

The use of the burial chamber in these three ships, in which, as we know from the 
Oseberg ship beds might be set up for the dead to rest on, contrasts with the Vendel 
graves, in which the practice seems to have been to set the dead warrior upright in the 
stem; so indeed does the practice of burying women in this way at all. The fact that the 
Oseberg ship was not an isolated case, however, is suggested by finds from Tuna, in the 
district of Alsike, 4 where a number of boat-graves from the Viking Age or a little earlier 
were excavated, and found to resemble in many ways the cemetery at Vendel, and the 



1 N. Nicolaysen, Laugskibet fra Gokstad (Christiania, 1882). 

2 Ibid. p. 70. 

3 Montelius, ‘Hogsatting i skepp under Vikingatiden’, Svensk fornminnesforen tidskrift, VI. 

4 Stolpe, Tuna-fyndet’, Ymer, 1895, p. 219 f. 
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remains of women were found among them; unfortunately the state of the graves was 
very poor indeed, and the earth had been much disturbed, so that details about the 
individual graves are uncertain. As far as could be ascertained, the dead lay or sat in their 
ships as in the Vendel graves. 

Lindqvist is anxious to establish a connection between the burial chamber in the three 
big ship-burials discussed above and the rough chambers supported on wooden posts in 
which the dead seem to have been burned at the graves at Old Uppsala. Apart from this 
feature, however, the personal possessions round the body, the kitchen utensils in the 
after-part of the ship, and the number of animals slain-some inside the ship and others 
out — are characteristic also of the Vendel and Tuna graves, though the beheading of the 
animals appears to be a new practice. 

Besides Scandinavia proper, in which as long ago as 1906 Shetelig 1 reckoned in four 
figures the number of graves containing ships, there is evidence for the same practice in 
lands colonised from Norway and Sweden in the Viking Age. Burnt vessels are found in 
graves in Finland from the seventh century; 2 they have been recorded from Swedish 
settlements in North Russia, 3 and several funeral ships have been found in Iceland, 
although none of these graves is on such an elaborate scale as those which have 
previously been described. Strangely enough there has been little evidence for ship- 
funeral from Denmark, although in 1935 a rich burial in a ship was excavated at Ladby 
on the Isle of Fyen near Odense. 4 Certain features recall the great Norwegian burials, for 
the ship held the skeletons of eleven horses and some dogs with their trappings. The body 
was missing, and some of the richest and most interesting grave-goods had probably been 
removed, but a piece of bronze coupling for leashing the dogs was decorated in the 
Jellinge style of ornament which flourished in the early tenth century. In Brittany a large 
barrow containing the grave of a chief burned in his ship was excavated about 1909, 5 and 
proved to hold a large number of grave-goods and some animal bones; it is thought from 
the human remains — in poor condition — that it may have held two persons. A smaller 
ship-burial, which 
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